THE  TRAGEDY OP RAMSAY MACDOAALD

master of falling without hurting himself, and airily assures
us that nothing has happened/

MacDonald took the first opportunity to slip from the
House. He went to his room behind the Speaker's Chair in
an agony of exasperation. As he recalled the incidents of the
day, he became more and more irritated and resentful. The
ragging at question-time, the atmosphere of fierce hostility
with which the whole debate had been conducted, Churchill's
exposure of the fatuity of his equivocation over Scurr's deter-
minative amendment, all tended to make him more and more
disgusted. He had been flouted, his authority had been
repudiated, his pride and his prestige had been hurt. But he
was not, I was surprised to learn, so much annoyed at the
defeat of the Government, nor did he seem distressed at the
set-back to a very important Bill, as he was furious at the
treatment he had received. His anger, curiously enough, was
not at the Tories who, front and back benches alike, had been
maliciously baiting him all evening, but against the Catholics
who, after all, had but voted with their conscience, all regret-
fully and some with hesitating reluctance. It was astonishing
that never for a moment did he blame himself or show any
appreciation of the fact, known to everyone, that he and he
alone had been the real cause of the trouble.
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